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PREFACE 



The late Miss Margery Fry was for many years interested in the amount of 
delinquency, as indicated by the figures in Criminal Statistics, among children 
bom before and during the war, and suspected that the year of birth was closely 
associated with the delinquency rate. But, because of the fluctuations in the 
figures from year to year and from age to age, she did not succeed in solving 
the technical problem of demonstrating this statistically. 

Now, by ingenious processes of standardisation, Mr. WiUtins has overcome 
the statistical difificulties and shows in this short note that Miss Fry was right 
and that a particular generation of children has had unusually heavy delinquency 
rates. Children bom between 1935 and 1942 have been more delinquent over 
the whole post-war period than those bom in any other seven-year period. 
Moreover, the highest delinquency rates have occurred among those children 
who were four or five years old during some part of the war, and this suggests 
the possibihty that disturbances at such ages may have a particularly harmful 
efiect. The interest' of these findings is increased by the fact that they apply in 
a similar -way to both Scotland and England, notwithstanding that the rates of 
crime at different ages are not the same in the two countries, and that the type 
of disturbance caused in Scotland by the war was different from that in many 
parts of England. 

Another finding of this investigation is that youths aged between 17 and 21 
m 1955 and onwards, who would have been expected because of their years of 
birth to be exceptionally delinquent, have in fact been even more delinquent 
than could have been foretold by the year of birth analysis. Either some factor 
peculiarly conducive to delinquency among young men has been operating 
during the past few years, or else the influences that made this a delinquent 
generation even at younger ages have a further accretion of effect when 
adolescence is reached. 

Research of this kind, which might well be greatly extended using statistics 
already published or obtainable without great dieSculty, is believed to have 
value in suggesting hypotheses about the causes of delinquency, which could 
later be tested using methods more closely related to individual offenders. This 
paper, for instance, suggests among other things that more investigation might 
be made of the effect of disturbances and separation from parents at ages such 
as three, four or five years. 

T. S. Lodge 

Director of Research 
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DELINQUENT GENERATIONS 



Statement of the Problem 

1. It has long been the opinion of many social workers and sociologists that 
evacuation and other disturbances of the lives of young children during the 
1939-45 war would have a lasting effect upon the behaviour of these children. 
So far as is known this has not been confirmed statistically. 

2. Some theories of child development lead to an expectation of a greater 
frequency of behaviour defects in the later lives of children bom during years 
of stress involving abnormal family circumstances. For example, the conditions 
which BowIby(i) described as “maternal deprivation” applied to some of those 
bom during the war while the circumstances classified by AndryO as “paternal 
deprivation” applied to many more. Although Andry and Bowlby differ in the 
parent selected and in the age of the child at the period they believe to be critical, 
both these writers and many others would agree that those who were young 
children in war time would be more hkely to behave abnormally in later life. 
In war time the family circumstances of a large proportion of the population 
are abnormal and this proportion may be large enough for the effects of such 
conditions to be noticeable in certain national statistics at a later date. 

3. Delinquency is a manifestation of behaviour abnormality which (so far as 
it is detected) is well documented, and the criminal statistics are now available 
for a period long enough to justify an attempt to discover whether the war time 
conditions did in fact have a disturbing effect upon those who were then young 
children. Unfortunately it is not a simple matter to identify the presence or 
absence of any such effect. The birth rate directly affects the numbers of persons 
who in any subsequent year are exposed to the risk of committing offences, and 
thus a greater number of offenders found guilty in any age group in any year 
may mean only that there were more persons in that age group. 

4. The research reported in this paper began as an examination of factors 
which might assist in making forecasts of the future demand for different penal 
treatment facilities. The main factor considered was the “bulge” in the birth rate. 
The “bulge” is often regarded as beginning in 1946 or 1947, but in fact 1947 
was the peak year and births were high for some years before and after this, 

5. It was clear that the provision of accommodation for offenders should be 
estimated in terms of the “bulge”. But this was not all. Part of the “bulge” 
occurred before the end of the war and it had been suggested that children born 
during the war might be more crime-prone than others. Any such effect of the 
conditions in the year of birth would be superimposed on the effect of the 
“bulge” in the birth rate, so that estimates of crime based only on the birth rate 
would be too low. 

6. The main object of this paper is to examine and test the theory that children 
born in certain years (for example, during war-time) are more likely to commit 
offences than others, and that this tendency remains from childhood to early adult 
life. 
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Data Available 

7. Criminal statistics were, at the time of carrying out this study, available in 
a form suitable for the analysis proposed, from 1946 to 1957. The lowest age of 
criminal responsibility is age eight. Thus those born in 1938 were first exposed 
to the risk of being found guilty of offences at some time during 1946. Similarly 
those bom in 1939 became first exposed to this risk during 1947. It was possible 
to examine statistics of the numbers of persons found guilty of indictable offences 
for the years 1946 to 1957 for each of the birth years 1925/6 to 1948/9. This 
period covers the war years and a short time beyond the peak of the “bulge”. 
It is convenient to display these figures in a rectangular table with the ages of 
the offenders at the top and the years in which they were found guilty down the 
side. Table 1* reproduces these data from Criminal Statistics. 



Method of Analysis 

8. It is, of course, not possible by simple direct comparison of crime rates to 
say whether some birth years are delinquency prone. Several factors obscure the 
effect, if any, of year of birth. In dealing with problems of this kind it is con- 
ventional to postulate that the effect does not exist, and to set up a system of 
analysis such that, in that case, the figures derived will not differ very much 
from zero. If the resulting figures differ widely from zero, the proposition (that 
there is no effect) is not sustained. Before this type of analysis can be carried out 
there are a number of considerations that must be examined. These will first be 
taken singly and later their joint effect will be dealt with. Some specific birth 
groups also will be examined, and a general solution will follow. 



Considerations I 

(a) Numbers at risk 

9. The numbers of offenders are, of course, in some measure a reflection of 
the numbers of persons exposed to risk. This factor may be eliminated by relating 
the numbers found guilty to the population involved. For this purpose the 
mid-year population estimates pubhshed by the Registrar-General for ages eight 
to twenty-one years seem to be the best basis for the calculation of rates. Rates 
are expressed for 100,000 of the population of each age. The mid-year population 
figures are reproduced as Table 2* and the rates per 100,000 (Table I figures 
(hvided by Table 2 figures times 100,000) are shown in Table 3* ; in the remainder 
of this paper these rates are referred to as “crime rates”. 



(6) Numbers and rates 

10. Before the general effect of the relationship between numbers and rates 
IS dealt with It IS mteresting to examine the crime rate for eight. year old offenders 
over the years 1946-1957 (first columns of Tables 1 and 3). It will be seen that 
It has fallen quite sharply in recent years. This fall in crime rates has taken place 



* See Appendix I. 
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at the same time as the rise in the population in this age group. The two sets of 
figures are given below: 



Year 

1946 

1947 

1948 

1949 

1950 

1951 

1952 

1953 

1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 



8 year old offenders 
crime rate {male) 
426 
435 

517 (largest) 

487 

488 
479 
377 
368 
291 

228 (smallest) 

246 

290 



Population of 
8 year old males 
295 
295 
288 

212 (smallest) 

294 

322 

339 

336 

341 

439 (largest) 

392 

365 



The tendancy for crime rates in this age group (eight year old males) to fall as 
the population at risk increased is interesting (r = — 0-94), and further study 
is being made of this phenomenon. For the purpose of the present analysis, 
however, this interaction, whatever its explanation, is only a disturbing factor 
that must be removed before other factors, which it masks, may be clearly seen. 
It is, in any event, only a post-war feature related to the “bulge” in the birth 
rate; there is a tendency for the correlation to drop as the birth year moves 
away from the “bulge” and it shows a tendency to be in the reverse (i.e., positive) 
direction for those bom before 1939.* 



11. This phenomenon may be the result of one of several factors or of a 
combination of factors. As an example, one factor might be that people who 
were having large families after the war, differed in some manner associated with 
delinquency, such as social or economic status, from those who were having 
large families before the war. There may be some other possible and equally 
acceptable explanation or several independent factors may be concerned. 

12. The fact that for some birth years the crime rate is negatively correlated 
with the numbers at risk, whereas in other birth years the correlation is positive, 
raises a technical point to which it will be necessary to refer later when a general 
solution is attempted. 

Specific Birth Groups 

13. Before going into a general solution it is possible to fllustrate the nature 
of the apparent birth group effects by considering two specific birth years. It is- 
interesting to note that in 1948 eight year old boys showed the worst crime rate 
for that age in any of the years studied (rate 517— jee Table 3) and in 195T 
seventeen year old boys showed the highest crime rate for that age (1,780 — see 
Table 3) — and that these boys represent the same birth years. If the influences; 
affecting the crime rate for eight year old boys were serious influences acting oa 
the personality of the young then the effect should be observable also at later 



* The change in the pattern of the correlations, as here suggested, is a smooth trend. At 
present, only an analysis based on approximations is available, and more work needs to be 
done before this further research is published. No matter what results may emerge from 
further study, the work reported in this paper will not be affected. 

3 
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ages. In fact this birth group shows a fairly consistent tendency to be associated 
with high crime rates at all ages. For eight year old males the average rate over 
the twelve years was 386 but this birth group recorded 517. At age nine, the 
average rate was 773, but the rate for this birth group was 949. These results are 
shown in the following analysis for all ages up to seventeen years. 



Age 




Crime rate at 
the age stated 
for males 8 years 
old in 1948 


Average rate 
for all birth 
groups at the 
stated age 


Percentage 
above or 
below average 


8 . 




517 


386 


34 


9 . 




949 


773 


23 


10 . 




1,399 


1,113 


26 


11 . 




1,734 


1,411 


23 


12 . 




1,908 


1,688 


13 


13 . 




1,926 


1,976 


3 


14 . 




1,975 


2,143 


8 


15 . 




1,451 


1,628 


- 12 


16 . 




1,509 


1,521 


- 1 


17 . 




1,780 


1,396 


27 



14. In only two years did this birth group show a crime rate below or equal 
to the twelve year average for the age through which they were passing. 

15. A similar result is obtained for the boys born a year earlier, namely, those 
who were nine years old in 1948. An analysis similar to the one above traces 



irth group : 


Crime rate at 


Average rate 


Percentage 
above or 
below average 


Age 


the age stated 
for males 9 years 


for all birth 
groups at the 




old in 1948 


stated age 


8 . 


435 


386 


13 


9 . 


990 


773 


28 


10 . 


1,284 


1,113 


15 


11 . 


1,667 


1,411 


18 


12 . 


2,102 


1,688 


24 


13 . 


2,270 


1,976 


15 


14 . 


2,115 


2,143 


- 1 


15 . 


1,404 


1,628 


- 16 


16 . 


1,324 


1,521 


- 15 


17 . 


1,434 


1,396 


3 


18 . 


1,617 


1,117 


45 



16. Both these birth groups were better than average during their 15th and 
16th year, but reverted to their more usual pattern at seventeen or eighteen years 
of age. This is a very odd fact for which there is no obvious explanation. We 
may, however, look at this result in a different way. The 15th and 16th years 
.during which these birth groups were less involved in crime than the average for 
-the twelve years, were years when the total crime rate for all age groups from 
;8-20 was below the average. It is possible that in relation to the lower total level 
(Of crime in these years, these birth groups were still worse than average. 

4 
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Standardisation by Crime Patterns 

17. If an allowance is made for the general crime rate for the years when 
crime rates in all age groups were less than average for the twelve years, the two 
birth groups discussed above do show crime rates above average throughout — • 
from their 8th to 17th/18th year of age. This observation in these specific cases 
seems likely to be a general effect, thus it will be necessary to make a general 
adjustment for purposes of a general solution. Accordingly all analyses for age 
groups will be related to figures which make an allowance for the different 
volume of crime cleared up in different years by using the total of persons found 
guilty in the age range 8-20 years inclusive. This seems logical because it may 
be argued that variations in the total amount of crime detected and related to 
offenders of different ages may be due to factors outside the range of the problem 
to which this analysis is directed. For instance, the different level of juvenile 
crime in different years may, in part, be due to different proportions of crime 
recorded and cleared up, and this in turn be due in part to variations in police 
activity. In the current analysis these fluctuations, whatever their cause, may 
obscure the evidence of age differences and birth group differences. 

General Solution (Males, England and Wales) 

18. As was noted in the specific case of two birth groups, both age and the 
general crime pattern over different years affect the analysis; earlier the effect 
of different numbers of persons in different ages exposed to risk was allowed for 
by using crime rates. A general solution requires that these three factors are 
taken care of simultaneously. There is one further consideration: the crime rate 
is not independent of the population at risk (see paragraph 8). This fact makes 
it necessary to standardise by the use of rates instead of the numbers of persons. 
A slightly different result not affecting the general conclusions is obtained by 
this method from that which would have been obtained by the use of the more 
usual techniques of calculating averages (“expectations”).* The method of 
standardisation used is described in Appendix II. 

19. The general solution for males in England and Wales is given in Table 4 
(Appendix I). In this table the crime rate expected after allowing for the dis- 
turbing influence of the factors discussed above (namely, age, population, crime 
pattern, age x population interaction) is made equal to zero, and accordingly 
it is possible to show crime rates in excess of the expected rate as positive and 
crime rates below the expected rate as negative figures. To further simplify 
presentation the difference has been expressed as a percentage based on the 
expected rate. 

20. In accordance with the method outlined in paragraph 8, if aU birth groups 
were similarly prone to crime, the plus and minus figures in Table 4 would be 
unsystematically arranged (i.e., at random). Some variation would be expected 
due to chance factors, but chance is not systematic in its effects. An inspection 
of Table 4 reveals marked patterns of plus and minus signs, clearly non-random. 
All the rates in the whole bottom left hand comer of the table are below 
“expectation”. We accordingly conclude that some birth groups are less crime 
prone than others. 

21. It will be realised that the diagonal cells of Table 4 represent a particnlar 
birth group. For example, the first cell in the first row (8 years of age in 1946), 

* For this reason the overall sum of the 0-E tables is not zero. 
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and the second cell in the second row (9 years of age in 1947) refers to the same 
birth group. A person bom on the first of January, 1939, would be eight years 
of age (last birthday) for one year up to 31st December, 1947, and a person 
bom on the 31st December, 1939, would be eight years old during 1948. It is 
possible to re-write Table 4 to relate to birth years, but due to the fact that birth 
may occur at any time during a year and the age at finding of guilt during a 
year may relate to any time during the year, exact single years of birth cannot be 
given. To indicate this point in Table 5* the birth years are stated in pairs. 

22. The block of plus signs noted in Table 4* is now seen to relate to persons 
bom between 1935/6 and 1941/2. These are followed by a block of minus signs 
for those bom after 1941/2. This is very unlikely to be due to random factors 
and this result alone suggests that an explanation is necessary. 

General Solution (Females, England and Wales) 

23. Before an interpretation is sought it is instructive to examine the pattern 
of female crime in the same age range for the same years. The total pattern of 
female crime difilers considerably from that for males and the crime rate is very 
much less. Variations due to chance influences on small numbers are likely to 
have a much greater effect in the analysis of female crime rates. Detailed workings 
(which it has been considered unnecessary to reproduce in this report) lead to 
the results shown in Table 6* which shows percentage difllerences between the 
observed and expected rates. It will be noted that the picture is very similar to 
that for males. There are, however, some interesting exceptions to the general 
mle and these will be discussed later. 

General Solution (Males, Scotland) 

24. It is known that the pattern of juvenile offences in Scotland differs con- 
siderably from that in England and Wales. The criminal code also differs. If 
these analyses are revealing anything of fundamental significance the same 
features might be revealed by a similar analysis of the Scottish statistics.f 
Unfortunately the Scottish figures caimot readily be obtained for any year prior 
to 1949. The basic rates which it has been necessary to use for Scotland relate 
to crimes and offences and thus cover a wider range of delinquency than the 
category “indictable offences” used for our analysis for England and Wales. 
Table 7* shows the basic figures and Table 8* the analysis comparable with 
Table 5* for England and Wales. 

25. It will be noted that the pattern of crime and offences by age groups 
shows that in Scotland youths of seventeen years of age are the most delinquent 
— three years older than in England and Wales. Why the age peak in Scotland 
should be later than in England is not known, and the reason cannot now be 
explored. The age pattern may be different only because the analysis includes 
different offences, but for our present purpose it is unnecessary to explore 
further. In view of this basic difference in age pattern it is perhaps surprising to 
find that after standardising the age, population and total crime in the same 
way as for England and Wales, the same basic patterns of birth-group delin- 
quency again appear (_see Table 8). 

* See Appendix I. 

t We gratefully acknowledge the co-operation of the Scottish Home Department for 
tabulating their figures and for permission to publish their results. 
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Comparison of General Solutions 

26. We may now collect together the results of the birth group analysis for 
the three sets of data, males and females in England and Wales, and males in 
Scotland. For certain birth years only one or two figures are available on which 
to base the calculation of above or below average delinquency and it is con- 
venient to use the method of moving averages to smooth out any chance 
variation. A conventional period is the seven year moving average. This period 
has the additional advantage that it is the same length as World War n. 
Averaging (over seven years) the figures from Tables 5*, 6* and 8* the following 
is derived: 



Seven year moving average of differences between percentage 
observed and expected rates 



Year of Birth 


England and Wales 


Scotland 


Males 


Females 


Males 


1925/6 to 1931/2 . 


% 

- 4-6 


% 

- + 2-9 


% 

Not available 


1926/7 to 1932/3 . 


- 3-8 


- 0-8 


Not available 


1927/8 to 1933/4 . 


- 4-6 


- 3*6 


Not available 


1928/9 to 1934/5 . 


- 5-3 


- 5-0 


- 8-7 


1929/30 to 1935/6 


- 4-2 


- 4-4 


- 5-8 


1930/1 to 1936/7 . 


- 2-6 


- 3-2 


- 2-0 


1931/2 to 1937/8 . 


- 1-0 


- 1-2 


H- 1-9 


1932/3 to 1938/9 . 


+ 2-3 


+ 1-7 


+ 4-4 


1933/4 to 1939/40 


+ 5-4 


+ 4-4 


+ 6-8 


1934/5 to 1940/1 . 


+ 7-9 


+ 7-3 


+ 7-8 


1935/6 to 1941/2 . 


+ 8 • 6 ^eak) 


+ 8-7 (Peak) 


+ 8-3 (Peak) 


1936/7 to 1942/3 . 


+ 7-5 


+ 7-7 


+ 6-7 


1937/8 to 1943/4 • 


+ 5-1 


+ 5-0 


+ 4-2 


1938/9 to 1944/5 . 


+ 2*8 


+ 3-0 


•b T5 


1939/40 to 1945/6 


- M 


- 0-3 


- 2-5 


1940/1 to 1946/7 . 


- 7-5 


- 9-0 


- 8-3 


. 1941/2 to 1947/8 . 


- 13-7 


- 16-9 


- 12-3 


1942/3 to 1948/9 . 


- 18-7 


- 2M 


- 14-3 



27. The similarity between the three sets of figures is remarkable. The peak 
agrees almost exactly in amount as weU as in period. The one difference between 
males and females — ^for the first noted birth group — ^may be due to the fact that 
these figures are based on fewer items than those towards the centre of the table. 
UnreUability could be expected at the lower end of the table for the same reason. 

The Effect of War Period 

28. Perhaps the most noteworthy fact revealed by this tabulation is that the 
peak excess c rimin ality characterises those bom in the seven-year period 1935/6 
to 1941/2. The war began in September, 1939, and by the middle of 1945 the 
main effect on this country was over. The main war effect would thus be expected 
for the years 1940-1945, and for the two-year overlapping periods with which 
we have to work in this study 1939/40 to 1945/6, but births during this period 

* See Appendix I. 
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show a rate slightly below the twelve-year average. It requires an addition of 
four years to the years 1935/6-1941/2 to give exactly 1939/45-1945/6. This 
suggests a different form of analysis to study when the effect of the war was 
most evident in these data. We may collect figures together so that we have in 
each group the greatest number of children passing through a given year of age 
during the war and note the rates for crime that have since characterised these 
groups. For example, we collect together the greatest number passing through 
their first year of life during the war by summing births during the period 1939/40 
to 1945/6, since by this means the whole war period is included for all cases. 
Similarly collecting other figures for other ages, the following analysis is 
derived: 

Average percentage by which the observed crime rate dijfers from that expected 
when the number of children passing through the war at different ages is 
maximised 



Maxima passing through 


England and Wales 


Scotland 


Males 


Females 


Males 


First year of life (0-1 year) . ' 




- 1-1 


- 0-3 


- 2-5 


Second year 




+ 2-8 


-l-3'O 


-i- 1-5 


Third year 




-I- 5-1 


-H 5-0 


-I-4-2 


Fourth year 


e> 


-1-7-5 


+ 7-7 


-t- 6-7 


Fifth year 


L 2 


+ 8-6 (Peak) 


+ 8-7 (Peak) 


+ 8-3 (Peak) 


Sixth year 




+ 7-9 


-(- 7-3 


+ 7-8 


Seventh year . 




+ 5-4 


+ 4-4 


+ 6-8 


Eighth year 


3 


+ 2-5 


-b 1-7 


+ 4-4 


Ninth y^ 




- 1-0 


- 1*2 


+ 1-9 



29. The greatest “crime-proneness” is thus found to be associated with that 
birth group who passed through their fifth year during the war. This is the year 
immediately preceding school attendance except for the small percentage who 
attend nursery schools prior to compulsory primary school attendance. Whether 
this means that disturbed social conditions have their major impact on children 
between the age of four and five is not proved, but this is a likely hypothesis. 
It is not clear how any hypothesis which relates the greatest impact of disturbed 
social conditions to a much earlier age could be consistent with these results. 

Critical Ages 

30. It is unsafe to make inferences regarding the exact age at which the 
incidence of the war had most effect because a 1939 birth may have taken place 
at any time during the year and a 1946 conviction at any time during 1946 and 
similarly for all birth and conviction years. It is clear, however, that the average 
crime-proneness rises from a negative figure when the number bom during the 
war is a maximum (i.e., when we have collected together the greatest number 
of war-time births) to a peak when the maximum relates to those who were 
between four and five years old during the war. After five years of age the crime- 
proneness figures drop, reaching again a negative value for those passiag through 
their eighth or ninth year during the war. A large number of theories may 
equally fit these observations. 

8 
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31. It is of further support to this result to note that a previous crime-prone 
group was bom in the years 1926/7, 1927/8. The data are, however, limited to 
a few years. None the less, the addition of four or five years brings this birth 
group to coincide with the worst part of the depression of the 1930’s. The con- 
comitance of these two results seems unlikely to be due to chance. There appears 
to be something particularly significant in social disturbances occurring in the 
fourth and fifth year of a child’s life. 

32. Perhaps the deprivation of mothers is important in very early life and 
paternal deprivation later, say between four and five years of age? But the 
depression did not deprive children of parents. Perhaps the simple explanation 
is that the behaviour of children is influenced by factors in the family and social 
situation only when they are old enough to recognise social situations as such 
for themselves and to seek (consciously) to manipulate them. Before the results 
of this analysis were known this age was assessed to be about four years for the 
normal child. Prior to 3J years of age children will play in the same room as 
their “ friends” but not play together. Communication of a socially effective 
kind does occasionally develop before four years and occasionally after four, 
but these are normal individual differences.(^) War-time and economic depression 
effects could thus be related to the age at which social communication was 
beginning to be effective. 

General Conclusion 

33. Any theories regarding the lasting effects of war-time and other disturb- 
ances of the lives of young children must, it seems, accommodate the fact that 
children born during the 1939^5 war have not as yet shown any tendency 
towards excess criminahty. None the less the general theory that some birth 
years are associated with excessive criminality is sustained by the current 
analysis. It has been shown that this tendency has applied to both sexes, has 
remained persistent in the groups concerned from eight to twenty years of age, 
and applied also in exactly the same way in Scotland, although the pattern of 
recorded offences was very different from that of England and Wales. Moreover, 
it seems that disturbances of social or family life had the most marked effect on 
subsequent criminahty if they occurred when the children concerned were passing 
through their fifth year. 

34. There may be many theories explaiiting the reasons for these observations, 
but no theory derived from macroscopic statistical data of this kind can be 
proved by the same statistics as give rise to the theory or cause it to be con- 
sidered in this connection. 

Exception to the General Case 

35. It would be unsatisfactory to leave this report at this stage without 
comment on the exception to the general rule of birth group effects and the 
agreement between the pattern for males and females. The main exception relates 
to males who are now between seventeen and twenty-one years of age. 

36. One of the most disturbing features of the pattern of post-war criminal 
statistics is the recent crime wave amongst young adult males between seventeen 
and twenty-one years of age. The crime wave among males has been associated 
with certain forms of dress and other social phenomena. It is true that this age 
group was bom before the war (1935/6 to 1938/9) and passed through their 
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critical ages during the war, but this does not explain the recent trend in their 
crime pattern. As Tables 5 and 6 show (averages given in last row of table) 
they are expected to be more crime prone than other age groups and the girls 
behave according to this expectation. For males, however, the expected prone- 
ness, based on their earlier years, is greatly exceeded in 1956 and 1957 when they 
became young adults. In particular the birth group 1935/6 (nineteen years of 
age in 1955 and twenty years of age in 1956) were only a little worse than average 
when they were between eight and sixteen years of age, but in 1956 showed a 
crime rate 40 per cent above expectation. In 1957 the three birth groups 1936/7 
to 1938/9 were particularly crime-prone (+ 30 per cent; + 22 per cent; -1-31 
per cent). This is far in excess of expectation. The beginning of the young male 
adult crime problem seems from Table 4 to have been in 1954 when the differences 
between expected rates and those observed changed from negative (1953) to 
positive (1954). 

37. It seems that this pattern is an example of a wave of a different type from 
those seen earlier in this birth group, for other birth groups and for females. 
This seems to indicate that the recent crime wave phenomenon among young 
males cannot be dismissed as “only to be expected in view of their childhood 
experiences”.* Some increase in criminality might have been expected, but not 
to the extent found to occur. 

Lunitations of Study 

This study raises more problems than it solves, but this perhaps, is to be 
expected of most studies at this stage of development in criminology. Many 
theories could be put forward suggesting explanations of various kinds and 
many of these theories could be conflicting. It is hoped that some critical tests 
can be made of some of these at a later date. 
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* It would, of course, be possible to postulate a latent period for the effects of childhood 
disturbance which are expected to show in behaviour disorder during late adolescence. If this 
theory could explain also the difference for boys and girls it would not be inconsistent with 
the present results, but there is no other evidence to support it. 
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APPENDIX I 
TABLE 1 

Numbers of male persons 8—20 years of age^ found guilty of indictable offences in the years 1946—1956, England and Wales 
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TABLE 2 

Population estimates (mid-year) for the same age groups and years as Table 1, England and Wales 
(All figures X 1,000) 
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Footnote.—^ the years immediately following the war the Registrar-General did not show the population serving in H.M. Forces overseas separately 
from the total population. An adjustment has been made in the above figures (but not on the Criminal Statistics for these years) based on 
the proportion overseas for the nearest years, for which the separate figures were available. 



TABLE 3 

Rates {per 100,000 of the related population) for males aged 8-20 years of age found guilty of indictable offences in the years 

1946-57, England and Wales 
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for the birth group years, England and Wales 
. {Table 4. re-arranged by birth groups) 
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Maximum group bom 1935-1941/2 



for the birth group years, England and Wales 
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Rates (per 100J)00 of the related population) for males aged 8—20 years of age found guilty of crimes or offences in the years 
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APPENDIX II 

METHOD USED FOR CALCULATING EXPECTED RATES 

The expected rate for any age-group (j) in any year (i) was assumed to he given hy: 
m n 

S III When i = year 

j = 1 m = no. of years 

j = age-group 
n = no. of age-groups 
in Table 3 



E„ = 



Sr„ 
i= 1 



m n 
S Sry 

i= 1 j = 1 

The formula is equivalent to: 

Average rate for year 1 (all ages) 
~ Average rate for all years (all ages) 



E„ = 



Average rate for age-groups 
(all years) 



It is derived as follows: 

Rate for age-group j in year i — r„ 

Average rate for all age-groups in year i = 
Average rate for age-group j in all years = 



n 

i= 1 

n 
m 
Sr„ 
i = 1 
m 



0 ) 



( 2 ) 



Average rate for all age-groups in all years S 
(either the average of (1) for m years or = i = 1 
the average of (2) for n age-groups m 



Sry 

j = l 



E„ = 



(1) X (2) 

(3) 



i= 1 



n 

Sr„ 

j = l 



n 

Sr„ 

j = l 



m 

s 

i = 1 

Example: 

Age 19 in 1955 
Average rate for age 19 
Average rate for 1955 
Average rate for whole table 
„ 1,044 X 1,145 

1,308 

O = Actual rate 



= 1,044') 

= 1,145 Mrom Table 3 
= 1,308 J 

= 914 
= 1,040 



Excess 



O ! 

E 

1,040 - 



X 100 
914 



914 



= 100 = -I- 13-8 



(3) 



as in Table 4 

(in actually calculating the table, of course, intermediate averages were not used; the 
formula was used as it stands.) 

The expected number of offenders could have been obtained by a similar calculation 
from Table 1. and the expected rate could have been derived by relating this to the 
actual population given in Table 2. 
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